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well; and although there were clashes there was no spectacular constitutional
crisis. The parliament-men claimed the right to control the nominations to
the king's council; and Henry met them more than half-way when on ist
March 1404 he allowed the names of his council to be read in parliament. But
a demand that he should render to parliament an account of the expenditure
of monies voted to him was met with the curt observation that " kings do not
give account." Equally curt was the reply of the Speaker Tiptot: " then
their officers must;" and only Henry's illness prevented the matter from being
thoroughly thrashed out (1406). In the same parliament were drawn up the
Thirty-one Articles, which Hallam extravagantly described as " a noble fabric
of constitutional liberty, and hardly perhaps inferior to the Petition of Right
under Charles I." In brief, these demands were moderate : they stressed the
need for a " continual council" to remain in session until the meeting of the
next parliament; the royal revenues were to be strictly appropriated ; petitions
were to be regularly heard; the appointment and functions of the sheriffs
were regulated; and the council was charged to inquire into the cause of the
prevalent unrest, and to see that common law rules were rigidly upheld. In
the last parliaments of the reign were heard echoes of the disagreement between
Henry and his eldest son. There was a proposal that the king should abdicate
in his son's favour, but it was never seriously entertained ; and when the last
parliament of the reign met in 1411, Henry had the parliamentary situation
so well in hand that he could tartly tell the Speaker Chaucer not to introduce
" novelties." And the rebuke brought forth a humble apology from the Speaker.
There is something heroic about the gallant way in which Henry conducted
the business of government in the last years of his reign. Apparently while
serving in Lithuania he contracted one of the deadliest of mediaeval diseases,
gangrenous ergotism; and after 1405 its ravages were so severe, that for long
periods he was completely incapacitated. Great " pushes like teats " stood
out on his face and hands ; his fingers and his toes dropped off ; and he was a
loathsome sight to look upon. Naturally he himself was shy of his appearance,
and in the last years only his most trusted friends were allowed to come into his
presence. ^ It so happened that about 1411 his physicians thought that they
had the disease well in hand; and in that year he could write optimistically
about his health to the Emperor Sigismund. But during the autumn of 1412
the disease made rapid inroads into his health : he could not ride, and some-
times he was even too weak to walk ; and so severe was the pain that often he
was heard to cry out that he hoped God would soon take him out of his misery.
The end came at last in March 1413. On his way to the tomb of St Edward
Confessor in Westminster Abbey he crashed to the ground in 9, dead .friotS
he was carried tenderly to the abbot's lodgings, and laid upon a pallet of st*a$
in a room called the Jerusalem or Bethlehem Chamber, At his **$? stood his